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“Our Sons and Our Daughters”—Psalms, 144:12. 


Of war stories there are many—stories of heroism, cour- 
age, consecration—but of them all there is none more chal- 
lenging nor significant than the story of a French com- 
mander calling for a volunteer for a fatal mission. When 


he explained to his command the nature of the undertaking, ~ 


he saw his own son step out of the ranks with an eager, 
joyous light in his eye. Looking at him for an instant with 
blanched face and heart breaking with joy and with grief, 
he sent him forth on that fatal mission, never to return. 


The Challenge of the New Age. | 

As we face the new age into which we have been cata- 
pulted_by the world war, the challenge of our youth is the 
translation of that spirit of courage, of devotion, of sacri- 
fice, of deathless loyalty into the channels of reconstruc- 
tion. Sagacious is the remark of the sagacious Mott, that 
our great present need is not a deep view nor a broad view 
of the present world crisis, but a long, penetrative view. 
That view holds in its perspective the training of youth for 
the new age. The training camp for the Soldiers of the 
Spirit is the Sunday School. The Sunday School is the 
Church at work for and with its own youth. The vital 
present task of the church is the conservation of youthhood 
_the housing and holding of its own sons and daughters. 

After-the-war-prophecy is easy. We may not live to 
witness the lack of fulfillment or the fallacy of judgment. 
It is futile. It is vague. But whatever may be the fallacy 
of our forthtelling in industrial, social and national rela- 
tionships, we are upon sure ground when we declare that 
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certain failure and disaster confront the Church of God 
unprepared for the age that shall break upon us at the 
war's close. That preparation is set forth in the challenge 
of our sons and daughters—our future citizens and Chris- 
tian statesmen and leaders. No one vitally linked to the 
life of youth today, who has made even superficial inves- 
tigation of the effervescent, bubbling life of the streets and 
the halls of pleasure; no one who has sought to probe a 
little deeper into the social motives as those motives-are 
revealed in our Municipal Courts; no one who has sought 
to ascertain the motive or lack of motive behind the rem- 
nants of our social structure in our work-houses and 
prisons; no one who has visited our training camps and 
cantonments and has endeavored to measure the Chris- 
tian motive against the collective moral pressure of great 
companies of men—but is driven to the conclusion that 
there is among the youth of America an all-around moral 
slump. It is indeed “sex o’clock” in America. Nor is there 
any great ascendency in spiritual life among youth. 


The Motive of the Future. 

If the age speaks anything to the church today that is its 
dominant, insistent over-tone, it is “Remember the Future.” 
The motive of the future—economic, social, religious—is in 
the cradle, in the kindernook, in the school. Here is not 
only the new psychology of the day written, but the new 
sociology and the new Christianity. 

We are told that the creation of girls made the world 
beautiful and significant, but the creation of boys made 
the world interesting. It is these twin-six, ninety-horse- 
power lads; these “‘tadpoles of archangels,” and these chrys- 
alises of seraphs, who constitute our greatest asset of the 
future and our greatest present problem. The challenge 
is to translate that pyramided problem into a power. 
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The Vital Dynamic of Youth. 


Three forces have come to us from the last century— 
the forces of steam, electricity and youth. It is highly sig- 
nificant that the temper and spirit of the modern church is 
changed toward this last vital dynamic. A new tone and 
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new temper of church life is evident with its growing ap- 
preciation of the power of childhood and youth. The primal 
-work of the church of today is the housing and the hold- 
ing of its youth. The new century has brought a new con- 
ception of the church’s task. That task is the religious edu- 
cation of its own sons and daughters. 


Chats Before the Hearth. 


With this new spirit upon us, the statement will probably 
not be challenged that the finest opportunity of the min- 
ister is presented in the culture of the youth of the church. 
The task of the minister is not only to.keep his finger on 
the pulse of the age, to be keenly alert to the new social 
movements, the new industrial cleavages and upheavals, 
but also to keep his finger on the pulse of his own young 
people. To enter into their lives, to know what they are 
thinking, to appreciate their moral crises and to give di- 
rection and goal to their religious education—this is his 
task. The most surprising challenge will come to any 
minister who will cultivate the inner life of the youth of 
his church. Such understanding is greatly aided by means 
of informal conversations with young people, under normal 
and happy informalities in their surroundings. Around a 
blazing hearth is ideal. It has been my habit thus to take 
the young people of the church in groups. Out of such 
conversations there has come a large revelation both of 
the problem and of the power of youth. Such conversa- 
tions reveal to the minister some informing chapters. He 
is apt to find that youth is not in sympathy with the edu- 
cational programs of the church. The educational pro- 
gram of the week discounts in his mind very largely the 
program of his religious education on Sunday. The 
preacher is apt to find that he has talked too much in the 
language of the church and too little in the language of 
youth; that his young people through childhood and youth 
had a warped notion not only of God, but also of the church, 
pushing down upon them some system of belief; that re- 
ligion has been considered a fabric rather than a growth; a 
piece of machinery somehow geared into life rather than an 
inner dynamic; that religion is a matter of departments 
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rather than a spirit, filling and thrilling the whole of life. 
Indeed, he will find that a far greater gulf is fixed between 
him and his own young people than he ever dreamed. 


Education and Religious Values. 


The modern academic theory places the burden of re- 
ligious education upon the church. The church largely 
shifts that burden to the Sunday School, where it belongs. 

The Sunday School increasingly assumes the religious 
education of youth. If education is the evolvement of per- 
sonality in intellecual power, then the ultimate of the Sun- 
day School training is inspiration and direction for the 
spiritual leadership of the age. Without a religious foun- 
dation all education becomes a ghastly failure. Back in 
the country school we used to write in our copy books, 
“Knowledge Is Power.” But life has taught us that knowl- 
edge is not power else a heart throb is put into it. The 
task of the church in the Sunday School and the Sunday 
School in the church is to put that heart throb into edu- 
cation, to emphasize its spiritual value and to lead out the 
unfolding heart and brain of childhood toward God. 


Twenty-five to One. 


The modern challenge to the church, therefore, is that 
it shall work for and with its own youth. The challenge 
to the Sunday School is that it shall be tightly linked to 
the church, supplementing secular training with religious 
values. The public school challenges the church to match 
secular education with spiritual education. It may not 
name God. ‘The Bible is a closed book now, more than 
in the sixteenth century in Germany before the Lutheran 
Reformation. All sacred history is ignored—even Biblical 
ethics may be taught only by indirection. The contest is 
unequal. The public school has five days and five hours 
each day. The Sunday School has only one day and one 
hour in that day—it is twenty-five to one. The church has 
but a handful of minutes as against twenty-five hours. 
Shall the church and Sunday School be able to meet that 
challenge and hold its youth for God? That is the unan- 
swered problem of the twentieth century. 
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Religion and Educational Process. 


It becomes increasingly evident that religion is not only 
an experience; it is also an educational process. We do 
not ask our public schools to teach religion; we demand 
that they do not overthrow it. We do not ask that there 
be developed in the minds of childhood a sense of God; we 
only ask that the sense of God be not stifled in the heart 
of childhood. We do not ask that the religious sense shall 
be emphasized in psychology ; we only ask that the religious 
sense in psychology be not banished from the frontiers of 
knowledge. The tragedy of thousands of youth lies pre- 
cisely here. Their education so-called and their religious 
training run upon divergent tracks. The faith of childhood 
is destroyed with nothing better to take its place. A cleav- 
age between science, philosophy, and religion is made with 
no one to show that faith is accented by reason. 

With the public schools and state colleges free of re- 
ligious obligation, the responsibility of the church is in- 
creased a thousand fold. With a clear definition of our 
problem, it is our high task to adequately measure our- 
selves upon that obligation. With the new emphasis upon 
religion and culture there is increasing need that the Sun- 
day School program be considered a part of the broader 
religious education. The rising generation has a right to 
ask of the church that it fulfill this obligation. We need to 
look upon education as a large and divine movement, as 
a great gulf stream of Christian civilization. Unlinked from 
the higher life of the spirit, we need to be reminded that 
all life is a “painted ship upon a painted ocean” and a dead 
sun hanging in a dead sky over a dead world. 


The High Task of Teaching. 

This new obligation thrust upon us brings a new con- 
ception of the dignity of the task of teaching in the Sun- 
day School. If it be true that the future of the nation is 
in the hands of college men and women, then it is our 
task to rear a generation of men and women who shall 
understand that mere intellectualism without spiritual 
dynamic is an inadequate training for the tasks awaiting. 
By the same token a new obligation is placed on the teach- 
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ing function of the church, that it shall be not merely a 
teaching of the lesson assigned in a perfunctory way. There 
is committed to the teacher that delicate and difficult task 
of the religious instruction of the class that shall be not 
only warmed with the passion of life, but abreast of the 
best thinking of the day. Here is the great opportunity 
of the religious instructor of the church and the Sunday 
school as a department of religious education. It is to re- 
inforce educational training with dynamic spiritual power. 
If we fail at this great task we shall raise a nation of yn- 
faith and unbelief. If we fulfill this great task we shal] 
save the new generation for Jesus Christ. i 


The Lost and Loss. 


In meeting this obligation we shall not belittle social] 
service nor antagonize our youth in social laboratory inves- 
tigations nor belittle philosophical seminars nor psycholog- 
ical questionnaires. Nor shall we discount earnest, eager 
minds in search of the truth. We shall only insist that 
all such investigation and all such knowledge shall be like- 
wise related to the things of the spirit. Out of such in- 
sistence we shall be eager to save the fallen, to redeem the 
prodigal, to reach a helping hand to the “down and outer” 
to gather as salvage the wrecks and the remnants, the rags 
and the tatters of human life, but we shall also be ever 
conscious of the fact that our high task is not only to save 
the lost, but to save from loss. Our manifest destiny lies 
in the evangelising of our own sons and daughters, pre- 
senting them as stones polished after the similitude of a 
palace into the structure of twentieth century life, 


Marks of Religious Education. 


The marks of religious education of the church and the 
Sunday School are at least three: 

1. It must be sincere. No evasion, no shoddy, no sham 
can be tolerated. The teaching must meet the needs of 
expanding minds with a sincerity that rings true. The per- 
sonality of the teacher is primal. 

2. It must be thorough. God, doubtless, can tse 
anointed numskulls in some departmental activities of 
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the church, but not in the Sunday School. The demand is 
for trained, equipped leadership. Personality is the larger 
factor of teaching, but class room methods also are demand- 
ed. The modern teacher of religion should have that train- 
ing which comes only by the preparation of the Training 
Class, coming to the task with a confidence that augurs 
success. ‘The modern religious teacher must be able to 
give an answer to doubt and direction to the questioning 
eager minds. The training for such teaching must be thor- 
ough. 

3. It must be modern. Our teaching is for the twen- 
tieth century, not the nineteenth or the eighteenth. We are 
building lives for the twentieth century. Our teaching must 
be as modern as the last minute, but loyal to the truth. 

The Bible must be to the youth of today an open book; 
not a leather bound volume on an old “what-not” or a “cen- 
ter table” that is regularly dusted, but a living message from 
a living God for daily life. Our youth must be assured that 
nothing essential is lost by the scientific spirit of the age, 
that the deeper one probes into philosophy the nearer one 
comes to eternal truth. .Truth abides forever. Astronomy 
changes, the stars are forever the same. Chemistry changes, 
the elements are forever the same. Botany changes, the 
flowers are forever the same. Theology changes, but re- 
ligion abides. The old truths in new forms and new speech 
for the new age—this is demanded of the modern Sunday 
School. 

The view of God must be modern, not a Deity far off in 
the heavens; not a mechanical notion of a mechanical world 
force ; not a God who spoke to Moses and Gideon, to Isaiah 
and Ezekial with no message to the modern boys and girls. 
Does he not speak to his sons and daughters today? He 
does speak. His Shepherd Spirit is forever brooding over 
the hearts of men. 

The view of Christ must be modern. The dear face of 
God in Christ is still bending over his children. He is to 
be set forth not only as a Saviour who died nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, who did something for the hearts of His 
disciples, but a living Christ who does something in the 
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hearts of His disciples today ; a living Companion and Com- 
rade; a Friend present in the problems of the school room, 
interested in the moral struggles, and interested in the gym- 
nasium, the ball field and the gridiron,—the Christ of boy- 
hood and of girlhood with power to help. Like Bushnell 
of Harvard, our boys and girls should feel that they know 
Him better than anyone in Minneapolis. The Christ should 
be proclaimed as the Christ of social regeneration, leading 


the age into new tasks of redemption, building a new earth 
as well as a new heaven. 


The Old Gospel In New Speech. 

With such teaching will come a new emphasis on the old 
doctrine of regeneration. The Sunday School is the eate- 
way to life and into the church. Such teaching is reinforced 
by the modern trend of philosophy and literature. Philoso- 
phers, psychologists and novelists are teaching the fact of 
spiritual regeneration. This is not the time for the religious 
teacher to sound an uncertain note in spiritual regeneration 
nor to come with trembling to the task of presenting this 
matter of eternal moment. Present the Christian life with 
a modern accent but eagerly, earnestly, persuasively as the 
full life, the big life, the growing life. Christ for the youth- 
hood of the age is the shibboleth of religious education. 


_ The Challenge and Christ. 


Nor should we ever forget that our great task is to intro- 
duce our youth to Jesus Christ. You as a teacher will ful- 
fill your high obligation as one by one you bring your class 
to the heart of Christ. 

For ten years I have preached in a church in Pennsylvania. 
that stands upon the site of the house of Francis Daniel 
Pastorius, the religious pilgrim of the east. Across the 
street was the house of Christopher De Witt who conducted 
the first botanical and medical school of the country. With- 
in a stone’s throw was the old log school house of Christo- 
pher Dock who wrote the first book on pedagogy in Amer- 
ica, who first introduced the composition into school life, 
who first established the custom of prize awards for schol- 
arly efficiency. His life has been recorded by Governor 
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Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania. Schoolmaster Dock taught 
three days in the week in Germantown and three days 
twenty-five miles away ina country town. He walked these 
twenty-five miles each way to his school. One night he did 
not return to his home. The farmers came with their lan- 
terns to the old log school house. Lifting their lanterns 
high they saw the rude benches, and, at the front the old 
oak desk from which Christopher Dock had taught through 
a quarter of a century; seated at the desk was the good 
schoolmaster bowed upon his hands, dead. Before him was 
the list of his scholars. It was his custom every day before 
he closed that old desk to pray over the names of the schol- 
ars. He would say “O God, have I been just to Susie today?. 
O God, have I done all that I could for John today?” Thus 
he had prayed down the list name by name and had prayed 
himself into the Kingdom of God. 

This is the task of the modern religious educator. It is to 
lead the youth by consecrated personality, by passionate 
persuasion, by consummate teaching, by Spirit-girded 
prayer into the Kingdom of God! “The teachers shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament; and they that turn many 
to righteousness as the stars forever and ever!” 
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